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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the differences in the use of 
language in television commercials from the United States, Japan, 
South Korea, and China to persuade viewers (corsumers) to buy a 
product. Because cultural norms in these East Asian nations favor 
indirectness when suggesting or recommending, ir was hypothesized 
that: 1) suggestions would be more frequent m commercials from the 
United States than in commercials from the Asian countries; and 2) 
imperatives would be the most frequent form of suggestion used in 
American television commercials, but not in the Asian commercials. A 
full evening's broadcast of television commercials from China, Japan, 
Korea, and the United States formed the research sample for this 
study, and the resulting data supported both hypotheses. American 
television commercials employed stronger suggestions and far more 
imperatives than Asian commercials. While this phenomenon (directness 
in American advertising versus indirectness of Asian advertisers) 
mirrors cultural norms, it may a. so be the result of selling m a 
market economy, or a refection oJ advertising conventions in each 
country. (JL) 
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This study deals with television comiaercials as suggestions 
to viewers (as consumers ) to buy advertised products, and 
compares television coaaercials froa the United States, Japan, 
the People's Republic of China, and South Korea froQ this 
perspective, [13 It is intended to complement aiiu augment other 
studies of differences in speech act realization across cultures, 
but is different from most other studies in several respects: 

(1) It is often assumed that the most problematic issue both in 
speech act theory and in cross-cultural communication is the 
determination of what is meant by what is said. It is commonly 
pointed out that our goal in conversation is to convey our 
intentions (Searle 1969, Grice 1975), and that failure to convey 
or interpret intentions may be the most important source of 
cross-cultural communication breakdown (Tannen 1986). However, 
the television commercial has an obvious intent, to persuade 
consumers to buy a particular product. Successful communication 
is not a function of getting television viewers to recognize this 
illocutionary force, but of the persuasive impact of the 
commercial, including the linguistic and nonlinguistic strategies 
used to persuade • [2] 

(2) Speech act analyses have been based on several kinds of data: 
native speaker intuitions (Cole & Morgan 1975; Leech 1983; Searle 
1969, 1976), spoken or written language elicited through 
discourse completion tests (Banerjee & Carrell 1987; Blum-Kulka, 
House & Kasper 1989) or role plays (Rintell 1976; Scarcelle. 
1983), and naturally occurring utterances in face-to- face 
interaction (Wolfson 1981, 1983; Ervir-Tripp 1976). Our concern 
is with data which is artful rather than natural, carefully 
scripted by professional writers, although it is naturally 
occurring language in another sense, not experimentally elicited 
for the purpose of linguistic analysis. 

(3) Very useful work has been done in the cross-cultural 
comparison of speech act behavi^ r by focusing on patterned 
variation in speech act realizations. The distribution of 
linguistic strategies for performing particular speech acts has 
been matched '^ith speaker/hearer variables such as age, sex, 
social distance and relative power, together with the degree of 
imposition of the speech act involved, factors which according to 
the theory of politeness (Brown & Levinson 1987) have been 
claimed to be the primary determinants of linguistic choices in 
speech act behavior. In the case of the television coiuiuerclal, 
we might expect similar variation in speech act realxzations when 



characters on screen talk to one another, but the central notions 
of speaker and hearer are probleaatic when applied to the 
language of advertising. Goffnan (1981) has criticized the 
commonsense notion of speaker, pointing out that a "speaker" may 
be the one who speaks the aessage, the one who has encoded it, or 
the one who is committed to the beliefs expressed. In ordinary 
conversation, these three normally coincide; in role play, there 
may be no committed speaker; and An commercials these roles are 
distributed among actors, copywriters and the product 
manufacturer. As for the "hearer," Lakoff suggests that in 
advertising language (and in persuasive discourse in general), 
there is no addressee, but only an audience (Lakoff 1982:31). In 
addition, while commercials may use a particular kind of language 
in order to influence specific target audiences and may exploit 
such roles as celebrity: fan, these devices ai?e used 
strategically, creating situations and relationships rather than 
being sensitive to them. 

(4) Many studies of cross-cultural variation in speech act 
behavior have reasonably direct relevance for second language 
learners whose goal is to interact effectively with native 
speakers of the target language under different social 
constraints. We do not claim such implications for our work, but 
do see this study as basic research for the teaching of language 
in business contexts, a field for which ther<j? is great demand and 
little research (Johns 1986). 

TELEVISION COMMERCIALS AS SUGGESTIONS 

Television commercials provide easily obtainable data which 
are relevant for a number of sociolinguistic concerns. 
Commercials have been analysed as expressions of cultural codes 
and mythologies (Barthes 1972; Hail & Saracino-Resh 1979; Mueller 
1987; Sherry & Camargo 1987); as a medium-specific example of the. 
register o± advertising language, with a focus on novel uses of 
language (Agoston & von Raff ler-Bngel 1979; Bhatia 1987; Leech 
1966; Masavisut, Sukwiwat & Wongmontha 1987; Moeran 1985; O'Barr 
1979; Bomaine, forthcoming; Sothschild 1979); as manipulative and 
deceptive language (Bolinger 1973, 1980; Harris 1983; Vestergaard 
& Schroder 1985); and as the best exemplar of the broader 
category of persuasive discourse (Lakoff 1982; Schmidt & Kess 
1985, 1987). Geis (1982) has perceptively analyzed a number of 
pragmatic aspects of American television commercials, including 
the ways in which product claims are interpreted by jieans of 
conversational maxims, but no study to date has dealt with 
television commercials from a speech act perspective. 

As a speech act, the television commercial is some sort of 
directive (Searle 1976) or impositive (Leech 1983). The 
essential point of a television commercial (the reason the 
advertiser purchases time) is that it is an attempt to get some 
hearer or audience, viewers in their role as consumers, to 
perform some future action, that is, to buy a product. He 
propose that television commercials are best viewed as 
S^ffffggtJtgns to buy, however, rather than as some other species of 
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directive, such as requests or orders. Comaerciale do not seem 
to be requests, because they do not attempt to engage the 
hearer's compliance on the grounds that the speaker wants or 
needs the act to be done, and they are not orders, because 
advertisers cannot expect consumers to buy a product as a 
coiisequence of the advertiser's or manufacturer's authority. 
Instead, a commercial can only suggest or recommend, to persuade 
the viewer "to consider the merits of taking the action in virtue 
of the speaker's belief that there Is sufficient reason to act" 
(Fraser 1983:40). Geis has argued that syntactic imperatives, 
observed to be very common in advertising (Leech 1966), are to be 
viewed as suggestions rather than orders (Geis 1982: 19). 
However, in viewing commercials as suggestions, we are somewhat 
hampered by the lack of detailed studies of this speech act, 
particularly from a cross-cultural perspective. Cross-cultural 
studies of speech acts have focused on a small number of speech 
acts, including greetings and farewells (Sukwiwat & Fieg 1987) 
compliments (Holmes & Brown 1987; Manes 1983; Manes & Wolf son 
1981; Wolf son 1981, 1983), thanks (Coulmas 1981, Eisenstein & 
Bodman 1986), apologies (Blum-Kulka, House & Kasper 1989; Blum- 
Kulka & Olshtain 1984; Borkin & Reinhart 1973; Cohen & Olshtain 
1981; Coulmas 1981; Olshtain 1983; Olshtain & Cohen 1983), 
agreement and disagreement (Beebe & Takahashi 1989; Pearson 1983; 
Pomerant2 1984), and requests (Blum-Kulka 1982; Blum-Kulka, House 
& Kasper 1989; Blum-Kulka & Olshtain 1984; Carrell & Konneker 
1981; Matsumoto 1988; Fintell 1979; Takahashi 1986; Tanaka & 
Kawade 1982; Walters 1980). The speech act of suggestion, a 
cousin of the request, has been much less studied, and we have 
located only two data-based cross-cultural studies, Rintel's 
(1979) brief comparison of suggestions in Spanish and English, 
and Banerjee and Carrell 's (1988) comparison of suggestions by 
native and nonnative speakers of English. 

While we have spoken so far as if the commercial is a speech 
act with a unifying illocutionary point, it is probably 
preferable to view the commercial as a whole as a speech event , 
the internal structure of which consists of a sequence of 
utterances which may differentially support such functions as 
suggesting, informing, entertaining, and the like. Our analysis 
will be based on a distinction between "head acts" within the 
discourse, those utterances or parts of utterances within 
television commercials which directly realize the act of 
suggesting, and various "supporting moves" that provide grounds 
or reasons for something to be done or r^mosr*i objections (Blum- 
Kulka, House & Kasper 1989; Blum-Kulka & Olshtciin 1984; Edmondson 
& House 1981). We view the underlying structure of a commercial 
as the following: 

Head Act + Supporting Moves (reasons) 

consumer should buy, product is effective/stylish/etc. 

use (etc.) the product BECAUSE product will make consumer 

happy /healthy/young/etc . 

Commenting on the application of the distinction between 
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head act and supporting move to data derived fros discourse 
com-oletion teste, Bium-Kulka and Olshtain (1984) and Edmondson 

(1981 J observe that distinguishirig between the two is 
difficult and subjective, because what may be a supporting move 
in one case may function as the head act elsewhere, for example 
when a hint does not preface a request but by itself conveys the 
force of requesting. We have attempted to nini.ize this problem 
by providing as strict a separation as possible between head acts 
and supporting moves or reasons. Operationally, we define the 
head act of suggestion in television commercials as: 

any utterance or part of an utterance which linguistically 
refers to the viewer or some other consumer buying the 
advertised product or interacting with the product in some 
way, such as using it or enjoying the benefits of owning it 

mor^ possibility of Commercials which have 

^« Jk°''^ "5^°^ classified as a head act. as 

! Lff "^^^ we have defined it, while 

?ini?^i?^ that much of the remaining language in a commercial 
(including what we call reasons) may be suggestive in a broad 

resu!; if definition, however, does not 

result in the exclusive assignment of all linguistic material to 
only one category, either suggestion or reason. Consider the 
following example from our sample of English commercials: 

E37 I'm gonna take what doctors would take, wouldn't you? 

example, the only language which refers to a desired 
vonJ u ° ^ ^^^"^^ question tag, wouldn't. 

XfiUj However, by our definition, there are two other utterance 
parts we identify as head act realizations. The actor deli"??ng 
Ifttl^^'t^ f^.^'^f commercial, acting as a surrogate consumer? 

?o ?! ^""i"^ *° product (and will presumably . 

conLi^r« order to do so). He also asserts that other 

consumers, doctors, would do the same. These different 
tlltlt^ ^^"^ suggesting are fairly common in our data, and we 
auJoSrtr'^%^?'' il:^^^i"«t«nces of the head act In th.M case. 

« ^ ""i^i" ^^^^ doctors would take the product is also 
to act ® reason (supporting move) for the viewer 

«nH J!" this study, we look at American televisic..> commercials 

'"J?'"^*^^? ^'^^^ commercials from three Asian countries- 
Japan , the People's Republic of China, and South Korea There 

commercials m^v"^^'"^ ^ comparison of American and Asian 

^H^f r? f uncover some interesting differences. A great deal of 

ttl t^^^""^ research supports the claim that America^ 

1981). But the view from Asia is rather different. 

In China, advertising was banned during the Cultural 
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Revolution (1966-1976), and a »odern advertising infrastructure 
has been developed only since 1978, as part of rapid shift from 
Marxist socialism to market socialism (Tse, Belk & Zhou 1989). 
The official view is that the functions of advertis'.ng are to 
promote production, invigorate the economy, increase consumer 
convenience and guide consumption, develop international economic 
activities, and promote socialist moral standards (Central 
Administration for Industry and Commerce, cited in Ri^ e & Lu 
1988). Ho and Sin (1987) found that Chinese managerfc> hold that 
the main purpose of advertising is to inform. 

In both Japan and Korea, Miracle (1987) claims that 
advertisers rely on a "feel-do-learn" strategy, in which the 
primary goal is to entertain and establish feelings and moods 
which are transferred to the product, as opposed to the 
predominant Western "learn-do-feel" sequence, in which 
advertising presents reasons for buying, with positive feelings 
the result rather than the precurser of purchase. Japanese 
advertising practices have been the most thoroughly studied, and 
from a number of impressionistic studies (Fields 1983; Miracle 
1985, 1987, Yamaki n.d.) a consistent picture has emerged. 
Japanese television commercials are said to be evocatively 
filmed, but extremely indirect in approach. In a study of print 
advertising. Sherry and Camargo report that most Japanese ads 
"neither preach, promise nor praise; some don't even portray 
product attributes" (Sherry & Camargo 1987: 181). 

Based on the literature on advertising in the U.S., China, 
Japan and Korea, our initial hypothesis is the following: 

HI. Suggestions will be more frequent in commercials from the 
U.S. than in those from any of the three Asian countries. 

We are equally interested in knowing what linguistic 
strategies aro used to convey suggestions in commercials. As 
noted above, previous studies have commented oji the high 
frequency of imperatives in English advertising, linking the 
syntactic imperative to the function of suggesting, but why this 
should be so is not entirely clear. Both Rintell (1979) and 
Banerjee and Carrell (1988) observe that suggestions (for the 
benefit of the hearer) are more likely to be expressed directly 
than are requests (for the benefit of the speaker). If two 
salient features of suggestions are that the speaker really does 
not care much if the hearer carries out the action and that the 
maker of a suggestion assumes no special authority over the 
addressee (Green 1976), then perhaps there is little potential 
loss of face involved in the use of a syntactic form, the 
imperative, which is normally viewed as not allowing options. 
However, Banerjee and Carrell found that imperatives were not 
common among suggestions elicited by discourse-completion 
questionnaires, accounting for fewer than 10% of the responses 
offered by either native or nonnative speakers ( Banner jee & 
Carrell 1988: 331) and used only in situations requiring 
immediate attention. Leech (1966) suggests that the high 
frequency of imperatives in English advertising might be a 
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function of several factors: the fact that commercials are 
necessarily obvious in declaring their intention, plus the need 
for attention value, memorability, and selling power. 

Whatever principle may explain the occurrence of imperatives 
in American and British advertising, we do not expect imperatives 
to be found as often in Asian television coBKiercialB . Even 
though language may function pragmatically in rather different 
ways in persuasive discourse than in ordinary conversation 
(Lakoff 1982), there is every reason to expect cross-cultural 
differences in persuasive language (Glenn, Witmeyer & Stevenson 
1977), with considerable influence from norms identified for 
face-to-face interaction. For Japanese, it hati been said that 
the bald, unadorned imperative is hardly ever used, and that "the 
form is considered even too forceful for recipes and other 
regular instruction" (Matsumoto 1988: 420). Tahahashi (1986) 
developed a taxonomy for comparing levels of directness in 
Japanese and English directives (using role plays t«^ elicit 
data), finding that Japanese employed a more indirect approach in 
general and were especially likely to employ hinting strategies. 
While there is clearly a danger in exaggerating the stereotype of 
direct American usage as opposed to indirect Japanese speech act 
performance (Beebe and Takahashi 1989), observations that 
Japanese advertising is more evocative than persuasive also 
suggest that imperatives will be infrequent in Japanese 
television commercials and that less direct strategies for making 
suggestions will be used. 

For Korean and Chinese, we have less information upon 
which to base our hypothesis, since there have been no 
comparative studies of suggestions or other directives that we 
are aware of. Both Koreans and Chinese are often observed to be 
more forthright and direct than the Japanese. However, Koreans 
and Chinese, like Japanese, are said to emphasize harmonious 
social rel^.tionships and to dieprefer any appearance of 
presumptuousness or overeagernese , preferences sometimes linked 
to discourse strategies such as a steady buildup of information 
before making a request or arriving at the important message 
(Kaplan 1966; Young 1982). We therefore hypothesize the 
following : 

H2 Imperatives will be the most frequent form used to realize 
suggestions in American television commercials, but not in 
any of the three Asian languages. 

METHOD 

The data for this study consists of one full evening of 
television broadcasting in Honolulu (NBC), Tok/o (Fuji), Seoul 
(Korean Broadcasting) and Beijing (CCTV) during the first week of 
March, 1988. Commercials were recorded from the most-watched 
station in each location at peak audience times. 

These video tapes yielded slightly more than one hour of 
comercials in each language, from which a sample of 50 
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commercials was drawn for each country. Our original intent was 
to balance the samples for products advertised, but this proved 
impossible because the most commonly advertised products are not 
the same in each country. The Chinese data contained numerous 
advertisements for washing machines and television sets, not 
found in any of the other language databases* The English and 
Japanese tapes both contained a high proportion of automobile 
ads (Harch is the traditional season for car sales in both 
countries), while the Korean database contained relatively few 
commercials for durables of any type (Keown, Jacobs, Schmidt & 
Ghymn 1990). Because we were interested only in consumer product 
advertising, our sample consists of the first 50 commercials from 
each database, after elimination of repeats, public service 
announce^ent6, corporate image ads, film trailers, and 
promotional spots. We also eliminated commercials for heavy 
industrial equipment found in our P. B.C. database, on the grounds 
that few viewers could be considered potential consumers of such 
products. 

We believe that our samples are reasonably representative of 
prime-time consumer advertising on major channels in the four 
countries, but do not claim that our sample is representative of 
all television advertising in any of them. For example, we would 
expect some significant differences in the language of American 
television commercials broadcast at different times of the day, 
such as Saturday morning commercials aimed at children. We would 
also expect some important differences in commercials 
that are not nationally distributed (e.g., local used car 
commercials) and for products sold through mail-order and 
advertised primarily on cable television stations. 

All commercials were transcribed, including spoken, printed 
and sung language, and three translations were produced: a 
morpheme-by-morpheme translation, a literal translation into 
English, and an idiosjatic or free translation. Except in cases 
where linguistic form is at issue, examples are presented only in 
romanized transcription and free translation. 

Each of th^ four researchers was responsible for the 
analysis of commercials in his or her native language and the 
initial assignment of utterances to categories, after which the 
examples were discussed by all four researchers until consensus 
was reached on each categorization. [3] 

Chi-square analysis was used to test hypotheses, and the 
decision level was set at p <.05. Reported frequencies represent 
the number of instances of a category in the whole set of 50 
commercials for each language (which may include more than one 
instance from a single commercial), not the number or percentage 
of commercials in which utterances of a particular type occurred. 
In addition to results addressing our specific hypotheses, we 
will also present a nu. :ber of post-hoc and qualitative analyses, 
together with examples illustrating the tone of commercials from 
each country. 



RESULTS 

As indicated in Table 1 below, the hypotheeie that 
suggestions would be more comoon in American commercials than In 
commercials from any of the three Asian countries was supported. 
Considering all types of suggestions coded from our data — 
including suggestions made directly to the viewer, suggestions 
made to onscreen characters, testimonials and reported behavior 
(to be described in the following section)— the set of English 
commercials contained a significantly higher number of 
suggestions than the Japanese, Chinese or Korean samples. Korean 
commercials contained more suggestions than either Chinese or 
Japanese commercials. 

Taking a narrower view of suggestions and counting only 
those made directly to the viewer (the most common type in each 
of the four languages), the English commercials again contained 
significantly more suggestions than the commercials from Japan 
China or Korea. Using this measure, there were no significant' 
differences among the commercials from Japan, China and Korea. 

(insert Table 1 here) 

V 1 distribution of linguistic forms in suggestions is shown 

below in Table 2, comparing imperatives (including those with 

Please or a tag) to all other forms, but only including those 
suggestions addressed directly to the viewer. We expect that 
suggestions addressed by onucreen characters to one another might 
exhibit some interesting differences, possibly varying as « 
function of speaker and hearer sex, age, status and role 
relationship, but suggestions to onscreen charac' .rs occurred too 
infrequently in our date, to permit meaningful independent 
analysis. Some types of suggestions (e.g. reports) do not permit 
the imperative at all. pciiuxi, 

(insert Table 2 here) 

As shown in Table 2, the hypothesis that imperatives would 
be the preferred form for suggestions in American television 
commercials and would be used more frequently than in commercials 
from any of the three Asian countries was also supported 
Imperatives were significantly more frequent in English than in 
Japanese, Chinese or Korean. Japanese commercials contained 
significantly fewer imperatives than either Chinese or Korean 
which were not significantly different from each other. 

DISCUSSION 

These two simple oeasures indicate that American television 
commercials are more overtly suggestive than commercials from any 
of the three Asian countries. One measure, the overall frequency 
of suggestions of all types (Table 1) indicates t^irKorflHds 
are somewhat more suggestive than commercials from Japan or 
China whereas the frequency of imperatives (Table 2), indicates 
that Japanese commercials are the least suggestive in that 



respect. A possible explanation of these findings is that the 
persuasive function of television advertising is emphasised in 
American ads, whereas other functions (not measured here) may be 
emphasized in Asian commercials. Another interpretation is that 
the function of suggestion is simply accomplished less directly 
in Asian commercials. 

However r a caveat must be raised regarding the 
identification of syntactic imperatives as a basic measure of 
directness in suggestions. Although the syntactic imperative is 
the most direct possible way to issue suggestions in each of the 
four languages, we cannot assume functional equivalence across 
languages; in fact, we know that the Japanese imperative is 
virtually a tabu form. 

Moreover, indirection in suggestions is not one-dimensional. 
While attempts have been made to rank directive utterances along 
a single scale of directness or politeness (Carrell & Konneker 
1981; Takahashi 1986; Walters 1880), we find that in television 
commercials there are at least four different ways in which 
suggestions can be conveyed indirectly. We have already 
recognised that what we are calling "reasons** (e.g. product 
atributes) can function indirectly as suggestions in a broad 
sense, Just as hints function as indirect requests in face-to- 
face interaction. In addition, we find examples in our data of 
what we will call indirection by participant shift, indirection 
by action shift, and linguistic indirection. 

Indirection bz participant shift 

We can distinguish between suggestions in commercials which 
are addressed directly to the viewer as potential consumer and 
which refer to the desirability of the viewer buying the product 
or vioing something with it (direct) and suggestions which are 
directed at some other addressee or simply report what other 
consumers have done (indirect). As indicated earlier, 
suggestions addressed to the viewer were the most common type of 
suggestion in our samples. In each language, we find suggestions 
addressed to the viewer such as the following: 

E-t9 Consider the Acura Legen'd Coupe, (male announcer) 

E36 So don't get confused. Shop where you like, 

but start at your Buick dealer. (onscreen female) 

J40 Ima, Pipp Erekiban c kau to, 18-kin to daia de dekita 
sutekina puchi pendanto ga chuusen de atarimasu. 

If you buy Pipp's Erekiban now, you may win a petit pendant 
made of 18K gold and diamonds (male announcer) 

J8 Gankai no shiji ni shitagai tadashiku gc ;hiyoo kudasai. 

Please follow your eye doctor's directions and use them 
properly, (printed message) 
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C23 Xinqiu yingxiang, nin de lixiang. 

Xinqiu stereo system, your ideal (choice), (aale announcer) 

C31 Qing nin fuyong tongrentang shengchan de kanglaoyannianwan. 

Please use the Kanglao Yanniixn produced by Tongrentang 
Medicine Factory, (female ajsnouncer) 

K16 Hyokwalul senthaykhase7/yo. 

Choose the effect, (onscreen female) 
K42 Philyohal ttaymwn co.^.ums6ik ccaseyyo. 

When needed, prtsBs a little, (onscreen male) 

It is interesting to note who makes the suggestion to the 
viewer. In English, eiuch suggestions may be made to the viewer 
by an onscreen character, throufth printed messages or through 
song lyrics, but the most frequently used strategy is the device 
of using the voice of an offscreen announcer (34 of 54 
suggestions to viewer). Overwhelmingly, in 33 of 34 cases, the 
voice of the offscreen announcer is an adult male. 

Although the observed frequencies are too small to permit 
tests of statistical significance in most cases, s'.me interesting 
patterns can be seen in each of the other languages. Only the 
commercials from China are like American commercials in strongly 
preferring the offscreen announcer as the primary source of 
suggestions (18 of 28 suggestions), and in the Chinese case two 
thirds of those suggestions (12 cases) were made by female 
voices. In the Japanese commercials, the most common way to 
present suggestions was through printed rather than spoken 
messages (13 of 27 suggestions to the viewer), and onscreen 
characters made suggestions to the viewer as often as did an 
offscreen announcer (7 each). When the offscreen announcer is 
used to present suggestions, Japanese ads appear to be nearly as 
gender-biased as the American ones. All offscreen voices except 
two were male. One was a child's voice. «nd one commercial used 
a female offscreen voice to represent the thoughts of an onscreen 
Character. The Korean ads did not use printed messages for any 
suggestions, used an offscreen voice for just over half of all 
suggestions (16 of 30) and like the Chinese ads did not show 
gender bias; 9 offscreen voices were female and 7 were male. The 
remaining suggestions to the viewer in the Korean ads were either 
spoken oy onscreen characters or preserited in song lyricis. 

A less direct way to make the suggestion is to make it to an 
?nrS''«,tL^«?f?n^''.' appearing as a surrogate consumer. 

kn^« fhTr^J"^ T^^^* "^^^ by an offscreen voice, and we 

know th^t in American commercials this strategy is sometimes 
used, but we have no examples of this In any of our language 
samples. We do have examples of onscreen characters making 
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suggestions to each other in each language sample, such as t!:e 
following: 

E42 Here - try THIS one. (male to female) 

J2 Ojii-chan, Tansu ni Gon katte kite kudasai na? 

Grandpa, please go and buy Tansu ni Gon, won't you? 
(daughter-in-law to father-in-law) 

C33 Ni chi dian Jianpixiaoshi wan Jiu hao le, haoma? 

You will feel better after taking Jianpi Xiaoshi Wan, OK? 
(mother to son) 

Kll 2nni twuthongyakul tusil ilici. 

Sister, Why don't you take a headache medicine? 
(female to female) 

It would be interesting to compare commercials from these 
different countries to see which role relationships are used most 
often in such casfis and who gives advice .o whom, but it would 
take a larger sample to identify such patterns. 

Alternatively, still in their role as surrogate consumers, 
onscreen actor3 can convey a suggestion to the viewer (or to 
another onscreen character) by reporting that they have used a 
product and benefitted from it. We find examples of such 
testimonials from each country, such as these: 

E36 Thank goodness for Pine Sol. (female) 

J37 Boku wa itsumo hakuchuu doodoo Suwan nan desusu yo. 

I always (drink) Swan boldly in broad daylight, (male, 
celebrity) 

CI Wo young guo, xiaoguo hai bu chuone. 

I have tried it and found its effects not bad. (female) 
K32 Yocum daewoo patko salayo. 

We live now receiving good treatment, (male) 

Finally, instead of having an ontcreen character report his 
or her purchase or satisfaction with the product, advertisers may 
suggest ind^.rectly by reporting what other consumers have done. 
Again, we find some examples of this suggesting strategy in 
commercials from each of the four countries: 

E17 Since the Johnson's got their Mitsubishi Mirage, they've 
been driving a lot more. (male announcer) 
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Katakori no tonari no 6en-san Pipp katte, honde, kiita. 



Gen-san, our next-door neighbor with a stiff shoulder, 
bought and took Pipp and it worked (onscreen male to female) 

C7 Luotuo jln wan j la, wan ja huanle duo. 

Camel comes to thousands of families and brings them more 
happines-^ (female announcer) 

K23 I taykeyto ce taykeyto Soykoki Masna 

At this home and that home too, Soyh^ki Masna 
(song) 

Between- language differences in the distribution of 
suggestions to the viewer, suggestions to an onscreen character, 
testimonials, and reports were not significant. However, there 
is one additional strategy for conveying suggestions indirectly 
Mhicn we have found only in the D.S. commercials, a variant of 
the testimonial. This is modeled behavior, in which the onscreen 
consumer does not report past actions, but indicates that he or 
she is going to buy or use the product. Five U.S. commercials 
used this device, such as the following: 

E6 Oh! I'll take it home now. (female) 

E25 Wear-Dated, please, (female) 

Indirection by action shift 

Any suggestion involves some threat to the addressee's- face 
Decause people do not in general want to be told ?^-bat to do, but 
the suggestion to buy involves a literal cost wt^ll. In 
advertising, va-ious strategies are used to pres.nt messages 
which emphasize benefits and ainiiaize costs to the buyer. Price 
may or may not be mentioned. If it is, the price may be 
presented as a reason for buying, perhaps said to be lou&r than 
the competition or lower than before or lower than it will be 
after a limited offer expires. Othrr strategies involve the 

* *'^n price, such as stating a price as $39.99 instead 

of $40.00 or stating a base price jn large print while mentioning 
restrictions and exclusions in small print (both of these 
strategies are found only in the American commercials in our 
data) . 

The suggestion that the consumer is to buy sosethin^, i.e. 
part with money, can also be conveyed less directly by referring 
to consumer actions other than buying itself. This ie done in 
commercials from all four countrif.. He identified the following 
categories of suggested action: 

Suggestion to buz: an utterance which lexically refers to 
buying, selling or ordering the product, or a related financial 
transaction . 
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E25 If you're one of the thousands of people who asked for a 

free sample of Wear-Dated carpet with Stainblocker and tried 

it, you'd probably like to know what steps to take to buy 
it. (male announcer) 

J5 Nyuu konseputo gokonyuu no kata ni Goto Kumiko oriUnaru 
terehon kaado purezento chuu. 

Giving away original Kumiko Goto telephone cards to those 
who purchase New Concept, (printed message) 

C38 Dianhua dinghuo, shonghuo shangmen. 

Order by phone, deliver to your home, (printed message) 

K20 Ne Jin Hamyon hana te saollay? 

Would you go buy one more Jin Ramyon? 
(onscreen father to daughter) ' 

Suggestion to get: . an utterance which lexically refers to some 
action which im'pliee the possibility or likelihood of purchase, 
for example, ^ing to a store or calling for information. 

E25 Call for the dealer near you. (male announcer) 

C9 Qing jizhu wo de shangbiao, weili pai xiyiji. 

Please remember my brand, Weili washing machine, (cartoon 
figure) 

K44 Noksaykpyengul chacuseyyo. 

Look for the green bottle, (female announcer) 

SuKgegtion Ufii^* an utterance refering to a consumer using the 
product in some way. 

K25 Throw in your dirtiest clothes, then toss in a Fab 1-Shot 
Pack, (male announcer) 

J39 Poora ao Dei-ando-dei, Massaaji Kuriimu wa mizu de 
arainagas-^ru kara kantan ni tsukaemasu 

Ab Pola'p Day + Day Massage Cream can be washed off with 
water, you can use it easily, (offscreen female voice) 

CI Ni keyi fangxin de yong 

You can use it without worry, (onscreen female to female) 
R12 Wuli emmanun Heinz 

Our mother (uses) Heinz. (song) 




Suggestion to ^njoy benefits : an utterance which refers to the 
consumer experiencing the benefits of owning or using the 
product. 

E43 Instead of spending your evening creating a classic, you can 
spend it enjoying one- (male announcer) 

J13 Saa, hajiBemasen ka, ii iki no shuukan? 

Well, shall we start (lit: don't you/we start) the habit of 
new breath? (onscreen male, celebrity) 

C35 Ji jiang jianmei you xiang koufu. 

(You can) keep fit and enjoy gourmet's luck at the same 
time, (male announcer) 

K24 Santtushan masulo kiekhaseyyo. 

Remember as a fresh taste, (female announcer) 

SwRgggtipn Hiill unspecified action : an utterance which implies 
that a viewer will interact in some way with the product, but 
leaves the desired action unspecified or makes a metaphorical 
suggestion . 

E41 Listen to the heartbeat of America, (song) 
J17 Kotoshi wa fain na nama biiru. 

J , , cij. 1/ DSci . V, wjiBureen maxe cexeority 

and printed message) 

K37 Memohaseyyo. 

Do the Memo. (offscreen, female) 
[note: tiie product brandname is Memobis] 

Table 3 displays the distribution of suggestions to buy 
versus all others. Explicit references to buying (ordering 
purchasing, etc.) or to selling (the reciprocal of buying) are 
not favored in any of the four languages studied here. In each 
language sample, reference to other actions (getting, using, 
benefitting from) are preferred, 

(insert Table 3 here) 

^^^^^^ television commercials cppear to represent the 
sKtrese in avciding isention of buying and selling, while Japanese 
commercials are apparently the least reluctant to -mention 
financial transactions. However, it should be noted that between- 
language differences in the frequency of suggestions to buy are 
not statistically significant, and that all but one of the 
Chinese ads in this category simply referred to where products 
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are which night be taken as a simple statement of 

availability rather than a suggestion to buy. 

Linguistic jjadire£.tJjm SM politenegg phenomen a 

As indicated above in Table 2, syntactic imp^iratives were 
the most common forms for sugg-stions in the American television 
commercials, but were uncommon in Japanese, Chinese and Korean 
commercials. Table 4 presents an expanded tabulation of 
lirtgnistic forms found in our data, asain limited to suggestions 
to the viewer. The observed frequencies are too small to permit 
statistical analysis . but are reported here simply to 
illustrate the range of forms found. 

(insert Table 4 here) 

We were also interested in se»<^ing whether television 
coKimercials contain other suggestion forms such as those 
identified for English by Ec'^iondson & House (1981): 

Why not ? 

I suggest that you.... 
You should/ought to/must. . . . 
Maybe you could. . . . 
The thing to do is.... 

No examples of expressions such as you should , you o ught to 
or 1 6\AKgg6t that were found in any of the four language samples, 
though in the American commercials, a number of other forms 
similar to those above were found: 

E21 Why not the best? 

EIS Hhy cook in oil, margerine or butter? 

E43 ... you can spend it enjoying one. 

E25 You'd probably like to know what steps to take to buy it. 

E13 Isn't it nice to know there's a place to go ? 

E9 It's a good time for the great taste at riacUonalcls. 

E5 It's gotta be a Dodge. 

Other forms found in our data which have not been 
previously identified in the literature as suggestion forms 
included the following: 

E17 Suddenly, the obvious choice, (nominaiization) 

E30 This one's gonna turn your head around, (consumer as object) 

We suspect that a larger sample of commercials would yield 
more suggestion forms. For example, American commercials 
occasionally contain need-statements, both those referring to 
hearer-need ("If you're a frequent flyer, maybe you need a new 
credit card") and speaker-need ("At X Auto Sales, we must get rid 
of 200 cars and trucks this weekend"), neither of which were found 
in our sample. As indicated in Table 4, a range of suggestion 
forms was also found for each of the other languages in this 
study, and presumably a larger sample would also increase these 
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inventories. 

There are sc^je major problems in attempting to compare the 
incidence of such forms across languages. We think it unlikely 

""^"^^ ^® devised that would include all forms 
and that would provide a universally valid ranking of forms 
according to level of directness or politeness. At the same 
tiice, our joiniEaal assumptions are that; 

1) Imperatives are more direct and less polite than all other 
forms . 

2) Imperatives with tag questions or overt politeness markers 
such as please" or polite address foras are more polite (though 
no less explicit) than bare imperatives. poxite iiinougn 

3) Suggestions in which the addressee is subject and the verb 
uK?5k^J!I action recommended are more direct than those in 
which the recommended action ie omitted or nominalised or those 
cast as passives or which represent the addressee as object. 

These assumptions are insufficient to rank the four 
languages in terms of directness and/or politeness in any precise 
way. but some interesting patterns do emerge from our data for 
each language. 

American television con?D;ercials are, ae we have already 
r ? most direct according to principle (1), and are also 

ad?er??«in; I ? ^^^^^ '""^ principle (2). English 

advertising is alone in its extreme preference for bare 
imperatives, with no mitigating devices. However, our English 
conmercials also contain less explicit forms such as those 
mentioned in principle (3). Moreovei'. as discussed above. U.S 
commercials make suggestions less explicit through 
participant shift and action shift, so i+. is «^-»-. +he -ase the 
American commercials are unrelievediy aggressive. 

There is also an apparent interaction in the U.S 
Son^i^'i^ between these different ways of being indirect. 
Although English prefers the bare imperative for suggestions in 
commercials an^ although nearly 10% of all suggestions are 
suggestions to buy. we do not have a single case in which either 
l^T^-^l an onscreen character is bluntly told or asked to 
^' , Explicit mention of the financial transaction 
appears to require either participant shift (actors as surrogate 
consumers may say they havo bought or will buy a produc? and 
?nd!Jec??or?J? reported to have bought it) or linguistic 

indirection (vierens may be told that a product is a better buy 
or told Hhai t£E£ iSL ifilife ia ta: ii) . [4] ^ 

r75^^ tradeoff between different dimensions of indirection in 
?Mn^;f • ^^'^S^r^^^^ls iB not found in our samples from Asia. The 
Chinese and Korean commercials contained almost no instances of 
ii.t^?^^r?^°5.*° Although the Japanese commercJals 

contained hardly any imperatives, one of these that did occur was 
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an imperative to buy: 



J9 Minna katte ne? 

Everybody, buy (it), won't you? (offscreen announcer, child) 

However, this utterance was in a commercial directed at 
children and used a child's voice. The utterance conveys an 
intimate, cute tone in Japanese • 

In the Chinese television commercials, the most striking 
aspect of the forms of suggestions is the use of "please*' and 
polite pronouns • In Chinese, the tone of an imperative may be 
softened by adding particles lia, or la at the end of a 
sentence (none of which arc found in our data), using verbs wil 
less directness of action (as discussed under indirection by 
action shift), or by adding please to the imperative. 

Chinese has four instances of imperative plus please, of 
which the following is typical: 

C33 Nin yao xiangyao nin de xiao baobao huobokeai ma? Na qing 
nin gei tamen fuyong tongrentangzhiyaochang shengchan de 
Jianpixiaoshiwan . 

You want your children to be as healthy and lovely? Please 
give them Jianpi Xiaoshi Wan produced by Tongrentang 
Medicine Factory. (female announcer) 

Pronouns of address also indicate politeness. For you , 
there is a choice between ai (regular, T form) or nin (polite, 
honorific V--form). In this data, nia (V) is always used when the 
suggestion is addressed to the viewer (as in C33 above), although 
in several commercials onscreen characters use the T form to each 
other. 

The use of lexical ple^ sQ and polite pronouns give 
suggestions in Chinese commercials a polite and formal tone. In 
addition, suggestions in commercials from China sometimes appear 
in English translation more like requests, an impression also 
triggered by the use of ability statements with and will 
(especially in suggestions to onscreen charactei. > and therefore 
not represented in Table 4). 

Korean commercials do not favor imperatives with Please 
(only one example), but Japanese commercials do. Of the three 
imperatives in our Japanese sample, one uses a question tag 
(^v$ryb<?dY bviv . won^t you? , cited above) and the other two are 
printed messages with please (kudasai), again sounding more like 
requests (by English norms) than suggestions. Suggestions in 
Japanese commercials also contain negative questions (two to the 
viewer and two to onscreen characters), which have been 
identified as preferred Japanese request forms (Takahashi 1986). 

For Korean, the incidence of propositives (see Figure 4) is 
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interesting. Suggestions with let's in utterances which include 

both speaker and hearer in the desired action, coupled with the 

relative absence of forjnal politeness devices, gives some 

indication that Korean commercials emphasize positive or 

solidarity politeness rather than negative or deference 

?nH^®"®^° strategies (Brown & Levinson 1987; Scoilon & Scollon 
1983 } • 

For both Korean and Japanese, the most interesting finding 
IS the very high incidence of elliptical imperatives, which is ■ 
related to the strategy of indirection through action shift as 
discussed previously. Several examples of elliptical imperatives 
also occur in English, as in the following: 

E16 Pam Cooking Spray, because how you cook is as important as 
what you cook. (male announcer) 

E24 Pine Sol, because you care about clean. (male announcer) 

In these cases, the advertiser might paraphrase the 
utterance as Eins £^1 fixifiifi (or Hfi created nns. £slL) because 

carft about clfiaa. However, this utterance can also be 
interpreted as Ysm should hilJL Ursl SslU because you care about 

Elliptical imperatives have been noted for English requests, 
e.g. salt, meaning "pass the salt" when said at a dinner table, 
and are generally considered to be at the explicit, direct end of 
Jofn^^"* directive types (Ervin-Tripp 1876, Walters 

1980) Elliptical imperatives such as those in E16 and E24 are 
not direct in this context, however. The difference is that 
elliptical imperatives such as "salt" occur in situations where 
it is perfectly obvious what is to be done and have only one 
reasonable interpretation (as a directive), whereas the examples 
here are ambiguous or "off- record" (Brown & Levinson 1987). 

What is a relatively minor suggestion strategy in English 
turns out to be a major strategy in our camples of Japanese and 
Korean commercials, both of which contained more elliptical 
imperatives than any other linguistic strategy for the 
realization of suggestions. Examples from the Japanese sample 
include the following: 

J14 Kondo no do nlchi wa ochikaku no matsuda e. 

next-POSSES Sat. Sun. -TOPIC vicinity-POSSES Mazda-DIRECTION 

Next Saturday and Sunday, to ^♦^zda (stores) near (you), 
(male announcer) 

J16 Odekake mae ni ichi kapuseru 

Going out before-TIME one capusule 

Before going out, one capsule, (printed message) 
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J43 Migaki-arai wa Kaneyon. 



Polishing-TOPIC Kaneyon 

For polishing, Kaneyon. (onscreen female and printed) 

Examples of el.liptical ioperativ^s in the Korean sample 
include these: 

K9 Ttenaki cen nal pamey Kwimitheylul. 

leave before day night-at Kwimithey-ACCOS. 

At night before leaving, Kwimithey. (male announcer) 
K25 Iceypwuthen, Shiny Fresh Brown. 

From now on. Shiny Fresh Brown. (song) 
K40 Ismomi nappulttayn, Insatol. 

gum-NOM bad-when, Insatol. 

When gums are bad, Insatol. (male announcer) 
CONCLUSIONS 

Previous studies of cross-cultural advertising practices 
have reported that American advertising is essentially 
persuasive, while Asian advertising emphasizes other functions, 
informativeness in the case of Chinese advertising and 
entertainment value and the establishment of positive feelings 
in the case of Korean and Japanese advertising. Advertising 
research of this type is typically based on the intuitive 
reactions of native speaker Judges, and results are reported 
without reference to the language found in such commercials. 
This study has shown that prime time consumer product advertising 
on television in the U.S. is more overtly persuasive than similar 
advertising in three Asian countries in terms of the frequency of 
suggestions and the frequency with which imperatives are used to 
make such s uggestions. IndeM, as Leech has pointed out, 
statements such as "Asian advertising is less persuasive than 
American advertising" only make sense if they can be relativized 
in terms of the pragmalinguistic strategies used in different 
communities and situations (Leech 1983:231). We have provided 
some pragmalinguistic evidence that Japanese advertising 
practices are at the opposite pole from those in the U.S. with 
respect to the speech act of suggesting, while Korean and Chinese 
commercials are not quite as indirect as those from Japan. 

We have discovered a number of other intriguing facts about 
the ways suggestions are made in television commercials in these 
four countries. Perhaps the most interesting general question 
that can be asked is wxiether the language of advertising is a 
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function of universal pragmatic principles, a reflection of 
cultural norms, the result of the requirements of selling in a 
market economy (Hall & Saracino-Fesh 1979). or just the 
conventions of the advertising industry. While our evidence is 
fragmentary, we have reason to think that each of these forces 
plays a role, and that no one of them is entirely reftponsible . 

Our hypotheses, which were oupported, were based on the 
assumption that general cultural norms regarding directness in 
the use of language would be reflected in advertising language 
At the same time, these cultural differences are manifested 
against a background of universal principles. The suggestion to 
buy implies a cost to the viewer/consumer, and we find that 
commercials in all four countries reflect the operation of 
Leech s Tact Maxim, to minimize cost and maximize benefits to the 
hearer (Leech 1983: 132). In all four languages, suggestions 
referring to purchase are less common than those which stress 
benefits to the consumer and avoid mention of the actual exchange 
of money for goods. In the U.S. conraercials, we also found an 
apparent tradeoff (though more data would be required to confirm 
this) between the use of the imperative, the most direct 
linguistic form for directives, and the choice of the action 
recommended a nice illustration of one of the corollaries of 
Leech s maxim of tact, that the more transparent the cost to the 
hearer in terms of prepositional content tne greater will be the 
need for optionality and indirectness in expression of the 
impositive (Leech 1983:126). 

We do not have a wholly satisfactory explanation for the 
occurrence of request-like forms in commercials from Japan, 
Ohina, and (to a lesser extent) Korea, especially those with 
El^aje and other formal politeness markers which are not found at 
all in U.S. commercials. One possible line of exDlanat.i^n 
«S^o^v,°^ jnat requests and suggestions may be less differentiated 
speech act categories in Chinese and JananAs** ^« 
banerjee and Carrell (1988) reporter th^t "their" nonnativr""' 
speakers of English, who were of Chinese and Malay 'language 
backgrounds, used politeness forms common for requests in their 
suggestions, not realizing that some requesting strategies are 
inappropriate as suggestions. Banner jee and Carrell do not 
consider the possibility of first language transfer in their 
study, nor do they specify whether Chinese or Malay students 
produced such forms. 

nn^.,!i' t^^^^l' ^1 English, there is great overlap among the 

linguistic forms used for requesting and suggesting, and 
conceptually these categories of speech acts are not completely 
1969l"''^h.ir*'^fi?i^^f^r^^ ^^^^^ differences at times (Searle 

^Q7«^^ ^ii^""^^^^^ species of directives at others 
(Searle 1976). There may certainly be cases of requests 
directed at actions desired by a speaker with little or no 
benefit for the hea-er, as well as suggestions pertlining to 

f ^^"^fit of hearers, but the ?ot?on of 

a free transaction between a willing seller and a willing buyer 
implies a balance between the costs and benefits o? boS parUes. 



Perhaps our initial analysis, that commercials should be analyzed 
as suggestions, is incorrect. If commercials are more properly 
viewed as hybrids containing elements of both request and 
suggestion, then the U.S. preference for linguistic forms typical 
of suggestions and avoidance of those typical of requests might 
be seen as another manifestation of the maxim of tact, a 
manipulative strategy to minimize apparent cost by using those 
linguistic 'forms which are appropriate when recommending actions 
which ere clearly to a hearer's benefit, and a case in which form 
determines function rather than vice versa (Rajendra Singh, 
personal communication). 

There are a number of ways in which the commercials in our 
sample reflect the economies in which they are embedded, most 
obviously in the distribution of products advertised. Other 
differences among the coxamercials from each of these countries 
which have not been analyzed here reflect government regulation 
of commercial advertising. Among these are a heavy emphasis on 
comparative product advertising in the U.S. , proscribed in Japan 
and Korea (but not in China) and the frequent occt^rrence of very 
strong claims of product benefi**^ found in Chinese advertising 
that would not be allowed under one U.S. FTC regulation that 
advertising claims must be substantiated. However, the language 
of advertising cannot be completely a function of the 
requirements of selling in a particular economy. The U.S and 
Japanese commercials were roost different with r^^spect to the 
aspects of language we have examined, although the economies in 
which they function are the most similar in many respects. 

There are aspects of the realizations of suggestion forms in 
our commercials which reflect the potential of the medium of 
television. The clearest example of this is the use of 
indirection by participant shift, making suggestions directly to 
the viewer through an off -screen voice, printed message or song 
lyric, having onscreen characters make suggestions to each other,' 
and eo forrh. The technique of having onscreen chax'acters 
directly model the action of purchase, found only in the U.S. 
commercials, may be simply an innovation in the use of the medium 
which might spread across national and linguietic borders in time 
or which might prove to be a passing advertising fad. 

In commercials from each country, we find some apparent 
examples of register-specific, conventionalized language. For 
U.S. advertising, the high frequency of the imperative may be 
partly viewed as a convention of advertising, since it cannot be 
attributed to universal requirements of selling (imperatives are 
infrequent in similar commercials from the other countries 
examined), or the function of suggesting versub requesting 
(imperatives are not the most common form for suggestions in 
face-to- face interaction). The finding that the formal pronoun 
nin is used to the viewer in Chinese commercials is puzzling in 
view of the claim of Fang and Heng (1983) that, since the Chinese 
Revolution, nia has been replaced almost entirely by ni even in 
letters and that in face-to-face conversation "a high-ranking 
official, even the premier of the State Council, would not expect 
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anybody to address him/her as niii" (Fang & Heng 1983: 503) This 
might therefore be an advertising convention in Chinese, although 
the absence of an empirical basis for most claims concerning speech 
act behavior in Chinese makes this unclear. Bin may be 
increasing in use in China under the influence of the "beautiful 
speech movement, and it may be oi.ly that advertising copywriters 
are particularly conscious of this shift in norms. 

best example of conventionalized advertising language in 
our data is the elliptical imperative, which is not ordinary 
language in English. Native speakers of Japanese and Korean also 
Judge most of the examples of elliptical imperatives in our data 
foniJ^r ^^S^f^ses to be advertising language, not language that 
abou? ?mS ?« ijJ^f^c-^-to-face conversation. What is interesting 
?«n^Li^ ? is the connection between this conventionalized use of 
language in advertising and grammatical and pragmatic princioles 
that function more generally in these languages. Both Korean and 
Japanese are discourse sensitive languages which permit thf 
deletion of any constituent if it is recoverable from context. 

SkahasMMIae/h "^'^ ^^'f/il^^^ candidate for such Sei^^L. 
Takahashi (1986) has reported that Japanese subjects produced 
directives in discourse completion tasks which did not .-^fer 
explicitly to the action to be taken, making the recipient of the 
directive responsible for guessing what was wanted. In 
Takahashi 6 examples, this was accomplished by stating reasons 
why something should be done, that is by giving hints or what we 
have classified in this study as reasons to buy (not analyzed in 
tnis paper), not by producing utterances which would easily 
recognized as imperatives except for omission of the verb It 
seems that the elliptical imperative is a convention of 
advertising language which draws upon both the linguistic 
resources of these languages (optional deletion of constituents) 
and the pragmatic preference for avoiding reference to the 
desired action. 

the pragmatics of cross-cultural advertising is to further 

? relationships between the language used, universal 
^on^f ?^ ?f pragmatics, cultural norms, and the more strictly 
conventionalized aspects of advertising register. A better 
understanding of these relationships is a prerequisite for 
fvl^J^iu ^^."J^"'^ forces predominate and the ways in 

which they interact to produce the language of advertising. 

NOTES 

."■/■"^ V"^ videotapes of Chinese, Korean and Japanese commercials 
!^!n:.5°'" this research were provided by Charles Keown and 
HnnrSS T transcriptions of the English data were 

done by Johanna Guth. Useful cosments on an earlier draft of 
this paper were provided by Gabrlele Kasper and Rajendra Singh. 

C2] We do not discuss visual strategies here. While television 
is often considered to be primarily a visual medium in which 
language plays only a secondary role, Geis (1982) has p^ovSed 
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ample evidence that television is no less an auditory medium than 
is radio. 

[3] An alternative to using consensus among the researchers for 
coding decisions would have been to establish all categories in 
advance, have more than one rater categorize examples from each 
language, and compute inter-rater reliability coefficents -^or 
each language. While inter-rater reliability coefficients would 
certainly be desirable and would enhance confidence in the 
analysis of each individual language sample, this aethod would 
not guarantee comparability of coding across languages, which we 
believe was achieved using consensus. In addition, although the 
categories used for statistical analysis in this paper were 
established in advance, this waa an exploratory study in which 
many other aspects of the language of commercials were being 
looked at, so that it was important to allow analytical 
categories to evolve as the analysis preceded. 

[4] An exception zo the generalisation that the imperative is 
not used in U.S. advertising with explicit references to the 
exchange of money occurs in advertisements for mail-order 
products (none in the sample analyzed here), at the end of which 
the viewer may I ^ told: 

Call 1-800-xxx-xxxx. Have your credit card ready. 
Or, send $xx.xx plus $xx.xx shipping and handling to: 

(address) 

One of the main differences between commercials for mail- 
order products (which are seldom broadcast on network channels 
during prime time) is the necessity for immediate action in the 
case of the mail-order commercial. UnJ^jss the viewer takes note 
of the address or phone number when the commercial is being 
broadcast, the commercial will not fulfill its goal. 
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Total <t of suggestions; 



,3 



35 



35 



53 



All: X2=24.73, d.f.=3, 

E X J: X2=15.86*, d.f.=l, 

E X C: X2=15.86*, d.f.=l, 

E X K: X2=4.27*, d.f.=l. 

J X C: X2=n.00, d.f.=l, 

J X K: X2=4.18*. d.f.=l, 

C X K: X2=4.18<^, d.f. = l. 

Suggestions to viewer only: 



All- 
E X J: 
X C: 
X K: 
X C: 
X K: 



X2= 15.44, 
X2 = 8.50*. 
9.30*. 
6.36*. 
0.52*, 



X2 
X2 
X2 
X2 



d.f .=3, 
d.f .=1, 
d.f .=1. 
d.f .=1, 
d.f .=1, 



X K: X2 = 



0.66*. d.f.=l, 
0.78*, d.f.=l. 



< .05 
<.05 
<.05 
<.05 

>.05, n.s 

<.05 

<.05 



<.05 
<.05 
< .05 
<.65 

>.05, n.s, 
>.05, n.s, 
>.05, n.s, 



♦Corrected, because d.f.=l. 



54 



27 



26 



30 



Table 1: Frequency of suggestions in the four language samples 



Imperative (including imp + please/tag): 

Other forms: 
Total : 



Eng 


Jpns 


Chns 


Kor 


33 


3 


11 


10 


21 


24 


15 


20 


54 


27 


26 


30 



All: 

Imperative, E x 

Imperative, E x 

Imperative, E x 

Imperative, J x 

Imperative, J x 

Imperative, C x 

♦Corrected 



X2=19.62, d.f. =3, p <.05 

J: X2=24.50*, d.f.=l, p <.05 

C: X2=10.50*, d.f.=l, p < . 05 

K: X2=11.80*, d.f.=l, p <.05 

C: X2=4.07*, d.f.=l, p <.05 

K: X2=4.27*, d.f.=l. p < . 05 

K: X2=0.55*, d.f.=l, p >.05, n.s. 



Table 2: Suggestions to the viewer; 

Imperatives vs. other forms 



24 



Eng 



Jpns 



Chne 



Kor 



Suggestions to buy 
All other actions 
Total 



7 
71 
78 



10 
25 
35 



All: Category x Language: X2=14.18, d.f.=3, 

English: X2=52.05*, d.f.=l. 

Japanese: X2=5,92*, d.f.=l, 

Chinese: X2=12.10*, d.f.=l, 

Korean: X2=44.80*, d.f.=l, 

♦Corrected 



7 

28 
35 

P 
P 
P 
P 
P 



<.05 
<.05 
<.05 
<.05 
<.05 



2 
51 
53 



Table 3: Content of augfiestions 



LINGUISTIC FORM 


Eng 


Jpns 


Chns 


Kor 


Addressed to viewer, imperative: 


33 




7 


9 


Imperative + please or tag 




3 


4 


1 


Elliptical imperative (no verb) 


4 


14 




11 


Negative question 


1 


2 






Nominal ization 


4 


4 


3 




Embedded suggestion 


4 


1 






Conditionals 


2 


1 


1 




Consumer as object 


3 




6 




Ability/possibility statements 


1 


2 


1 




Passivei. 






4 




Propositives C" let's") 








4 


Other sugge^cion forms 


2 






5 



Table 4: Linguistic form of paggestions to viewer 




25 
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